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ABSTRACT 

Most research on counselor training ptograms has 
focused on the trainee's responsive skills, while little r^esearch 
emphasis has been placed oh the trainee's- initiative dimensions that 
pav€ the way for more systematic action programs to help clients 
^change their' behavior . To examine various approaches to teaching one 
of the initiative skills, i,e., confrontation, 22 prepracticum 
counselors were assigned to one of three groups: a cognitive 
self-instructionial modeling group, a Carkhuff 

discrimination/communication group, and a placebo control group. 

-Results indicated';that* the two groups receiving confrontation rating 
training outperformed the *conir.ol groups which merely received a 
labeling preparation* Tli|5j;e were no differences betj/een the 
self-instructi*onaJ and communication/discrimination groups on any of 
the conf rontat iorfal measures related to the role-played interview. 
The findings support the use of a behavioral teaching approach in the 

'development oi^ the advanced skill of confrontation. (Author/JAC) 
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' » ' Confrontation Skill^^ Training 

1 

f Twenty-two' prepracticum counselors were assigned to one of £hree groups: 

(a> a cognitive self--i»st.ructional Tn9deling group which 'taught students both 

^a thinking process to generate confrontation^ and a method of evaluating 

, their own responses, (b) a Carkhuff disfrimination/cominunication group which 

provided a method to evaluate the group's conf rorttation, and ^c) a placebo 

-te * . ^* 

control group which ^earned only how to label, various types of confrontations. 

Theee groijps we^.e compared ^n writfe'ea ,and ^ole-|)l9yed demonstrations of i 
. ■ ' ' *' ' ^ /'"'^ ■ * ^ ^ 

.confrontation. -"RV^irig^ of .tW/reqjjency .of confrontation' of "the difficulty" 
r - ' ■ ■ ' X ■ ' " - •■ '• • 

gl%yel of the. existing- confrontations, and of the,'.quaiity%of - th^' confrontations 

■ ?. - '> ; . . ' . - ^* 

were employed as criteria." * • " ' - . \ • ^ 'v > • . 

•» ."Results indicated that the t^d grpQps receiving ■ confrontation ratine 
••■ ' . -' ^ ^ - ■ \ ' . ■ ' ' 

training outperforme(i _th$ group receiving" merely a labeling preparation. 

There were no differences between the seif^inst^ructional 'and communication/ 

discriminatiprt groups o'n 'any of the confrontational measures -rflated t6 the 

role played -interview. 
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Three Models of Confrontation Skills Training for,'* . « 

Prepr^cticum Counseling Students ' * / 

Proponents of behavi*orally-based. skill training programs view counselor 

performance as a function of learned skills which can be behaviorally defined 

-and which -can be taught through application of, the priAcipies of leamin'g theory. 

A variety of training programs ,have emerged Which are based on learnjlpg principles 

such as-- modeling, shaj)ing and Reinforcement. Carkhuf'f s Xi962aO* didactic-ex- • 

periential program, Ivey's (1971) 'microcounseling, Kagan-*s (19670" interpersonal 

process recall method, 'DanrsH and Hau^r's (1973)^ helping* skills ptogfam,^ and 

•Hackney and Nye's (1973^ prograitimfed* appor^ch all involve some . combination of 

iivLtfal didactic teaching'^^'foll owed by modeling, r'oleplaying land practice with 

feedback. . - ' 

^ • * * * 

While such skill training programs have- demonstrated their abili-ty to aid 
in the development of basic skills such as facilitation of communication and 
empathic understanding, there is .a need to go beyond theSe "necessary but "not 
sufficientj' skills in order to encourage client change. Matarazzo (1978), 
in her review of counselor training programs, corie-luded that in addition to ' 
the basic skills, ''the counselor needs skiM.yfi.n confronting and reassuting a , 
client" (p. 962). .. ' • 

The training* program that has generated the most research in basic skills 



is the i\itegr^ted »didactic--experiential training (IDET) program developed by. * ^ 
Carklw;iff C1969a, 1969b).^ He, proposed that the^e arq several r^lktively discrete 
skills involved in the counseling protess and 'that these skiils can be mean- 
ingTully grouped into responsive and initiative dimensions* Most;^ of "^the researfch 
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on IDET has focused on the responsive skills, especially empathy, while" re^ 
s latively little research" emphasis has been placed on the initiative' dimensions 

such as confrontation, Immediacy or interpretation. • The understanding "generated 
. h the initiative mode is seen as important iri that it paves the way for more 
. 'sysfematic action programs which help clients to change their- maladaptive- 

behaviors. • * . ' ' . , 

The present research was "designed to examine various approadhas to teadKing 
>one-of:the initiative" skitls ,;^t:bh^rontat ion. In this study,' Coriiier and Cormier's 
p979) definition of confrontation was used:-"'"a verbal response in ^ich the e 
counselor describes- some discrepancy or ^distortion apparent in« the" client ' s 
.^message and behavior" (p. 82"). Confrontation, then, is an actiye " response > 
Initlated-by the counselor and not simply a reaction to 'the client ^ The pur- ' 
pose or soal of a confrontation is to stimulate awareness and self-exploration - ' 
by providing an external, objective, and undistorted assessment'.of ^discrepancies 
Ip the client's behavior. . * 

Although relatively few studies have' addressed the training of 'cjonf ronta- ^ 
tlon. those few present in the literature tertd to support a structured approach 
for the teaching of this skill. For example, Rosenthal (1977)-usea--m0HmF^— " 
role-playing, feedback ami practice interview^ in draining confrontation. ' She " 
found skill acquisitio-n in written - responses tl vignettes, but she found no ' * , " 
training effect's- in. an ir;terview with predetermk^d confrontation cues emitted ' ' ' , 
Ijy -coached clients. , Shea Xl9?5) -found that teachihg conff ontation ' through ' ' . 

mlcrocounseling was superior to dn^ audiotaped fraitiing group in both frequency 
. hnd type of confrontation. In general, the research on" confrontation yields ' " 
three conclusions:- (a) the teaching of confrontation has often failed to report 
levels of competence; (b) there is little knowledge of the maintenance- of this ' ^- ' ' 
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' \ ^^ ' ■ • " • •■ .A 

skiia beyond the initial training period; and* (c) acquisition ,of the skill 
as evidenced by written responses^ has been more easily established than be- 
havioral performance in real or simul'at^d interviews • 

.The present study was desi-gned'to fese^s the effectiveness of three 

. V " ' ** . » 

approaches to the training of beginning level couris'eling students in the 

confrontation response*. The t^ree approaches investigated indluded: (a) a 
control group »that discussed typejs of confrontation and role-played with one 
another, (b) a discrimination/cofhmunication training group that practiced 
rating of various confrontations on a scale -,from 1-5 in addition to role- 
playing, and -(c) a cognitive self^instructional modeling group that learned A 
set of questions that should be asked in preparation for a conf rontaTion re- 
sponse, Th:^ .self-instructional *co\apoi\ent was included in addition to role- 
playing and practicing rating confrontations on a '1-12 rating scale • It was 
anticipated that the two groups whiA received preparation in rating* conf ronta 
tibns would be more conf ronti^^s^han the control group- which was only exposed 
'to labeling confrontations. Additionally, the self-instructional group was 
expected to outperf6ym the' discrimination/communic^fc-ion group b^ecause they 
were taught a structured, cognitive met>iod to empl.oy in tpreating a-'^confran- 
tatlon. . . 

Method 

Subjects ' ^ ' > * ' ^ . 

' The subjects in thj.s study included 22 volunteer students enrolled in a * 
Mastar^s level prepracticSW course. The class was skills-oriented, *and the"'* 
students had epqjexienced 10 hours .o^ empathy training' prior to the confronta- 
tlpn treatmen^t,. The subjects wer»e randomly assigned to three'' treatment gfoups 
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, . ^ = ^ ^ --. . 

pj.acebo-control, discrimination/commarucation, and cognitive 'Self-instruc- ' 
tional modeling. Within each treatment groyp, subjects wer^ randomly assigned ' 
to a" smaller group of either thr<e or four subjects. Advanced doctoral students 

were ratiHomly assigned to. lead one of. .these small 'groups, 

• , . * ' \ ' ' ' ^ 

Procedures • ' - 

" ; — ^ ■* 

All subjects received 6 hours of tjraliiing in confrontation over a 3 day * 

^ • 

'perio-d. On the ^irst day of training all three grodps listened to an audio-- 
taped lecture on confrontation*, followed by an ^audiotaped demonstPat.ion of 
confrontations used in hypoth^etical counseling interactions, 'The th^e groups ' 
listened to the same audiotape, but each- group responded to the tape' according ' 
the traitiing method characteristic of' that group, ^ » 

* Placebo. Control Training Group , This group listened to the audiotaped 
lecfure on -the first day of training, received additional instruction on 5 
different types of confrontation (Berenson & Mitchell, i974),^and listened to 
t;he audiotaped demonatrabion. The training mode for this group consisted of 
three elements: (a) identifying discrepancies i,n client statements on the 
audiotape, (b) identifying the type of confrontation (e,g,, didactic or exper- 
iential) used by the counselor on the tape, and (c) practicing written and 
verbal alternatives to the audiotaped confrontations. ' . ' 

The second day of training consisted of additional ^practice in responding to 
the audiotape followed by practicing conf rbritation^ with rc5Ttt-p laying fellow 
students. The third day of training was devoted to additional -role-playing 
with the students themselves making up the brief scripts containing discrepancies 
so as to provide opportunities for confrontations, . v ' 
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The control group wa^ identical to the other two grpups on each of J:he 
following dimensions: (^) total amount of treatment time, (b) modeling 
audio.tapes reviewed, (c) stimulus audiotapes employed to generate confrontation 
responses and group discus'feion, and (d) the amount of role-play time allowed. 
TH^y cfid not , however,, reeeive any information on a method to evaluate^ (rate) 
their confrontation responses, ^» ^ 

^ Discrimination/Coiymuntcation Training Group , On the first day of training 
this 'group al§o listened to the confrontation lecture. Next, this group 
received further instrui::tion in discriminating among the five levels of con- 
f rontat ion on the Carkhuff Confrontation in Interpersonal Processes Scale. 
This was followed by listening to the audiotaped vignettes. The focus .of thfe 
training for this group included: (a) identifying discrepancies in client 
statements, (b) rating the level of counselor confrontations (Carkhuff, 1969a) 
and (c) practicing written and verbal alternative responses to those examples 
used on the tape. This Activity comprised the discrimination portion ot the 
treatment. - ' * * . 

.The second day of training consisted of additional practice in disci^imina- 

tion by the^subjects responding to the audiotape. * This was followed by the 

I 

communication portion of the treatment practicing confrontations with role- 
playing fellow students, 

» The third day. of training for this group continued to emphasize communica- 
tion of confrontations through fole-plays developed/by the students themselves. 



Cognitive Self7instructional Modeling I^jraihing Group . The ^ielf-instru^- 
tibnal group was^atterned after Meichenbaum^s (1977) se^lf-instructional 



approach to clinical treatment. This method had been effectively applied to 
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the training of the basic-level comraunicati'on skill of empathy (Beck, .1980; 

Ochiltree, Yager & Brekke, 1975; Yager & Beck, 1981), but- it had not ' previously 

been implemented in the teaching of a more advanced-level counseling skill 

such ,as conf rontatioi?. After listening to the confrontation lecture of the 

first day, the self-instructional group received additional instruction in the ^ 

self-instructional approach, A demonstration tape illustrated counselors i 
•* * . ' * • \ 

modeling the process of "thinking aloud" t-hat leads to a confrontation of "ciient 

discrepancies. Six self-instructional questions were designed to structure the. 

'subjects' thinking so that relevant content and feelings of both the client 

and couns-elor would be considered prior to stating a confrontation. Addition-- 

ally, these* questions encouraged the subjects to weigh several important- dimenT 

sions related to their decision to confront: (a) the qual^ity of the counseling 

*relationshi,p, (b) the timing of the conf roatation, and (c) the content, direction 

and time focus of the confrontation resp6nse. The self-instructional questions 

included: (a) \"Jhat can t pat myself on- the back for with^egaird to this 

counseling session? (b) What'-d'iscrepancy might be identified in what the 

♦ * • /J 

client 'has said/done? ^c) Will the ^client benefit from a confrontation at 
the present time? (d) What .should' be the "content", the "direction",, and the 
^time". f or the confrontation ^response? (e) Hob do I feel right now? (f) What 
lml:ght my practice*' response be ("you' say ...but")? The questions were practiced 
diiring role-plays, both out loud and in silence. . ^ 

The training mode forqfhis group consisted o,f identifying discrepancies in 
client statemerrt^ identifying the content , direction , and time - focus of the % 
counselor *s response oh the aud'iotape, ^ahd practicing written and verbal alter- 
native responses to those used on the tape. The second day of training for this 
group included additional practice In responding to the audiotape and practice 
in talking through the self-instru^t.ional questions out loud while ^ole-playing wi~th 
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fej-low students, • The, third Shy of training intlud«.d practice in covertly 
asking self-instructional questions while formulating a cohf ron'tation response 
during student-generated role-play • 

Instrumentation , ' / * > '* 

'• ' • ■ / 

> Nine criterion measures were used in rating the students' learning aftter 

» ** * 

^he confrontation skills training. The initial^ measurement was made during 

the last half ^our of the training sessions: each g^oup responded in writing 

td twelve written client statements (Rosenthal's ^Counseling Training Questionnaire, 

1977*^Form B). Thus, .acquisition of^the ski^l of confrontation \^as assessed 

through ratings of the subjects' written responses to this instrument-. ^ • 

Responses to the Counseling Training Qilestionlnaire yielded Sour separate ^ 

ratings: (a) fotal frequency of confrontation (i*e., statements .of discrepancy) ; 

(b) average scores on the Response Relevarice Scale (Beck, 'l980;' Yager & Beck, 1981) 

which have been previously shown ^to re lat^ highly with Carkhuff's empathy 

rating (Yager & Beck, 1981); (c) average Ratings for the C^rkhuff Confrontation 

in Interpersonal Process Scale (Carkhuff, 1969b) which rates the confronta- 

tiveness of all responses on a 1 tq 5 .scale:) and (d) average -ratiijgs (for 

those responses identified as confrontive) on the Multidimensional Conf rqntation 

Response Scale, an instrument de^loped f6r this study (See App^nd:^x A) which 

Ji^ ^ ' i • , • • 

essentially measures the difficulty level of a confrontation. 

The same four ratings were made Ijy two trained raters on transcripts of 

25 minute audiotaped interviews with coached clients ... Three drained role-players 

presented the same concernlto a random sample of the subjects. Subjects wei;e' t^ld 

to act as if this were the fourth session with this client. As the client diatussed 

her concerns with each subject she mentioned at least eight discrepancies, (e.g., "I 
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.just was promoted on the job, but my boss*3oesn't like me,"). Affinal Tiieasure 
was administered immediately following the comple'ti9n of .the rol^-play,/ Tfiis 
measure, the Interview Concerns Questionnaire, was develo'^jed for this study to 
assess the amount of anxiety experienced by 'subjects during the interview. 
The instrument was pilot tested and yielded an internal consistency of ,76, 
Results ^ *. * 

, , .0 The dAt^were analyzed with a multivariate analysis of variance, Tabl^ 1 
contg^ins the means* and standard devistibns for ea'ch measure in each of the^three 
treatment graiipe,' ' ' 



r InsQj^ T^b],e 1 about here ^ 

* The results of the multivariate analysis of variance for the first 



preplanned comparison are found in Table 2.^ The table presents the comparison 
between* the placebo control 'group and the combination' of the two treatments 
which received a method to evaluate\numerically their^cor\f rontations , 



Insert Table 2 abojjt .here-^^ 



As is illustrated in TaEle 2, theVe ,wa^a significant multivariate 
.difference between the combined g-cores of the two treatments and the Control 
group, E' (9,^11) = 3.87 , jd<*,02. Thus, the^ multivariate ajialysis indicates 
that the control group is significantly different from the control group on 
the package of nine dependent variablejs. • • ^ • 

' Since- the multivariate test shown in Table 2 is .significant , it is relevant 
tfo examine the iftiivariate analyses of variance^ to help explain the obtained* multi- 
variate significance. Although there are five of nine univariates that are 
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••^ significant, two of these ar^, ^ven the'number of repeated tests, very ' 
. marginal. In summary, the frequencies of confrontation in *oth the written 
an^ the role-played interview format^ were •higher for the two treatment g'roups. 
- The modified Carkhuff confrontation', scale was , also rated' higher for the treat- 
ment Conditions in both the written and" initef.view 3,itua-tions. Firtally, in the.' 
•int-erview assessment, treatment; groyps were- rated' more highly in their average 

^ level of difficulty of the expressed <:onf rontations . . ^ I ■ ' 

, • ■ ■% 

• ^ -The second preplanned comparison for this study was the cognitive -self- ' 

-instructional^group' versus the- discrimitlation/communication group cqntr^st'!^ 

The multivariate test of this contrast was sLgnif icant , -j; (9, H) = 4.42, £ <.01. 

The two treatments differed on only one 'ol th4. ufl-iyari.ate"-Cssrsr"-ift-^tlre Modified 

, Carkhuff- scale measured for th^ vrit^n responses^ the discrinination/communica- ' 

tion group scored highfer "than the self- instructional group. 



One. final analysis^was cai'rie.t.out to-gain a bet^-er understanding, of the totals ' 

■ . • n/,* ' . . . 

extent of conf rontat^onN^tifln the two a^sments of each grow. • To obtain this 
' estimate of ^Wrall confrontdve impact," the Multidimensional Conf rontkt^Lon V' ■ ' 

Response Scale aVeragilvas multiplied .by the_ total frequeatfy of "confrontation . ' 

. fpr each subject. ^Thus a'suhject^who made fif",^,-low' difficulty confrontations - , 

■miy have an ^approximately equal "overall conff.ontive impa<^t" .to tha't of the' ' ^ 

individual who makes five-moderately'difficolt (jonfron*«ta^nS. 

Results of th^^ "confront iye impact" calculations are' found in Tables 3* . " . 

and 4; As is indicated in Table 3, the two treatments have% g;reater-'confVontivfi ' • 
. im^t .than the- control group in b^)th written. and interview"' measureST ' Also / -' 

Table 4 c<5rttains data supporting differences in favor of the discriminatior^/ • ' 
"communication group over the self-instructional group- in written and interview' ^ 

confrontive impact(M = 15.93, M -=,29.93) 

SI ' .5 ~D/C ' . " 
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Insert Tables 3 and 4 about here 



Discussion 



This study has demons tratTed that an advanced facilitative skill such as 

c 

^nfrontation can be trained over a relatively short period of time. The design, 
of the study did not allow compartson of a ^behaviorally-based teaching approach 
td a ,no treating control. Howler, the "placebo" control group did demonstrate ' 
some confrontation behavior during the written and interview assessments. This 
placebo group received what might be viewed as a "traditional" training program. 
Essentially, students listened to a lepture describing the confrontive response. 
This was- followed' by examples and discussions which helped students label types 
of confrontation. As students practiced confrontations- in role plays, they re- 
ceived feedback from one another' anc|' from jbfeeir group leadei; on the types of 
confrontations they had emElo^^^feejnalogy is to a, counseling tr.in- 
-ing program which describes ^nd labels /counselin| responses ,• and, in practicum, • 
students receive feedback describing to them the counseling responses they have 
Vsed.) , • , ' 

Although it must be identified" as an assumption, it seems very unlikely that 

* • • '' ' ' 

there would have been more than a -very few confrontation responses elicited in an 

" & ', 

entire :group if the concept of confrontation has not been described and demonstrated 
Thus, it is believed that even the placebo group performed beyond baseline in use 
of confrontation. . ^ 

In terms of the empirical findings of the stu^y, there is evidence that an 
evaluative component in addition to the description of . Confrontation does strengthen 
the subjects' learning. • Those two groups which Vere trained to rate their' con- 
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firontations on a numerial scale outperformed the control group on the package o| ^ 
dependent measures. It is of importance, however, to note that the placebo 

, group does not perform signif icantly*<lif f erent • f rom the treatments on the Response 
Relevance Scale, an empathy - related instrument that credits a variety of 
counseling responses as relevant and facilitative. The confrontaj^^ .treatment 
groups, then, were not impeded in the interview assessment from making relevant 
responses. * ' 

Although it had been hypothesized that the cognitive self-instructional 

^incJdeling group would produce greater frequencies of confrontation and higher 
confrontation ratings than the discrimination/communication group, such was the 

.case. 'Learning the thinking process th^ would lead to a confrontation did not 
appear to facilitate counselor confrontation. Although these two treatments had 
essentially the same effect, the discrimination/communication group was con- 
sistently, but not significantly, higher in frequency and in ratings than the Sj^lf- 
instruction group. This consistency, of course, argues against a nonsignificant 
hypothesis due to small sample size.groupl There are at least four possible 
explanations for the lack of significant differences between these two treatments: 
(a) the positive effect3 of having a structured thought process to aid ia generating 
confrontation* may be weakened by a relative lack of. practice of these self--instruc- 
tions in a six hour training; * (b) the modified Carkhuff confrontation rating scale 
is simpler to understand and employ than -is the Multidimensional Confrontation 

e 

. Response Scale that wa^ discussed with the self-ins truGtional group; (c) the 
group administration of the treatment, although designed to be as close to an 
individual presentation as possible, does create an experimental unit problem 
which could explain differences (or lack of differences) to ideosyncratic group 
effects; and (d) there may have been differences between group facilitators in 



O their adherence to the training outline. 
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Since thei^e was only one^ significant, univariate test on the self-instructional 

vs, discrimination/communication group contrast, an attempt was made to determine 

at least one possible source of the significant Multivariate effect that had been 

obtained. Reasoning that the subjects in the self-instrudtional group may have 

learned a more complex format fbr developing an^ etvaluating their confrontation 

they may have been unable to make as many confrontations as the discriminationA 

communication group, Hpweverj^ in general, their confrontations may have tended^ 

f 

to be rated nearly the same or ^<^haps higher, ^ 

To assess such a hypothesis, a variable combining the frequency and the 
difficulty level (MCRS) of the confrontations was created by multiplying these 
two factors. The resulting measure, the "total conf rontive ^impact!* variable was . 
articulated separate!^ for the written and interview situations. Contrary to 
prfedict'ion, the discrimination/communication group had significantly more "confron- 
. tive impact" during the interview (see Table 4), There were no differences on this 
^ measure for the written assessment. Perhaps the relat^ive simplicity of the 

Carkh'uff confrontation scale is more than enough to outweigh any positive effects 
of the cognitive self-instructional modeling method 

The scale of measurement used for rating the confrontation response is, presumably,"^ 
an important aspect of the training. The Confrontation in Interpersonal Process 
Scale (CIPS) is relatively easy to score. but is difficult to Interpret since 
nearly every counseling response, other than a confrontation, is rated as a 2,0, 
This factor results in scores that will always be below 3.0 and will inevitably 
have very little variability across subjects. The meaning of an average CIPS 
score tells one very little about the confrontation ability of an individual. 
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On the other hand, the newly developed Multidimensional Confrontation Response 
Scale (>ICRSy"was designed to rate only the statements that were confrontations ^ 
- (i.e., statements of discrepancies), and the score represents both the difficulty 
of the confrontation and the likely impact of that confrontation upon the client. 
The multidimensional scale rates the "Content" of the confrontation (cognition = 1, 
behavior = 2, affect = 3); the "direction" (inside the counseling relationship =2, 
out'side = 1); and the "time"^ (present time = 2, past/future = 1). These three ^ • 
ratings are multiplied to give an pverall confrontation rating for each response — 
the range equals 1 to 12. The use^' of this scale, then, allows foi:^ greater discri- 
mination between levels of conf ron^iveness . This measure, as with the other 
two scores obtained on both the written and interview assesstnents , was rated by two 

judges independent]>y . Interrater reliabilities on the various instruments ranged 

•> 

froin\52 for the MCRS in the interview to* .90 for the Response Relevance Scale 
rating on the written responses. v These reliabilities averaged .74 with a standard 
deviation of .14. * * * l . 

In summary, the results &i this study support the use of a behavioral teach- 
ing approach in the development of the advanced skill of confrontation. Further 
research, with a larger sample and a more individualized treatment, is needed 
to determine the best treatment package and the optimal amount of treatment time. 
Researchers also need to address the integration of the variety of counseling 

skills that may be learned and practiced separately. For example, what training 

/ 

^does the beginner need to di'stinguish when a confrontation is more appropriate 
than an empathy response? Such a' question is essential for counseling tra^iners 
because our students not only neep the skills we have taught them, but they also 
need th^ ability to discriminate when aach skill should be applied^. 
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Table 1 • 

Means and Standard Deviations for Each Treatment 
Group on all Dependent Variables 



Cognitive 
Discrimination/ ^ Self- 
Placebo Control Communication Instructional 
Group Group ' Group 

(N=8) ^ (N-7) ' (N=7) 



Written A ssessment (Counselor 

" Training Questionnaire) M_ SD ^ SID ^ ^ 

Frequency of Confrontation 5.00 2.33 9.43 l.AO 7.43 3.60 



^ Mill ^ "i H"T mpn nnal Confron*~ 
tation Response Scale 


3.23. 


1.95 


4.16 . 


.75 


4.41 


1.42 


- Confrontation in Interper- 
" sonar Process Scale 


2.56 




3.69 


.41 


2.89 


.38 


Response Relevance Scale 


6.94 ' • 


1,11 


7.43 


.48 


7.81 ' 


.11 


ftole-played Assessment 

Frequencyv of Confrontation • ' 

t . 


1.88 ,1.25 


'7.14 


5.08 


' 4.28 


1.80 


' " Multidim'ensional Confrontation 
Response Scale 


2.45 


» 

1.91 


4.71 


1.80 


4.00 


2.00 


Conf^rontat'ion in Inter- 
personaLTrodess Scale 


2.03 


.8 ■■ 


2.24 


,-..18 


2.13 


- .19 


^^^^Vesponse Relevance Scale 


6.47 

t 


.36-.- 


6.38 • . 


,r^9 . 


6.42 


.56- 


• • Intervi'ew Concerns 
^> Questionnaire 

(Anxiety Scale) . 

* 4- 

* 


3.1^ 


.59 


2.65 

r 


.53 


3.03 


.-11 



ERIC • . 
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/ . ' * Table 2 . * ' * ^ 

Multivariate- and Univariate Tests of , the Combined 
Treatments vs. Control Comparison 

Multivariate ''Test 
— 4 

I = 3.87, , 1^. = 9, 11', £ < .02 
Univariate Tests 



MS 



MS 

E^rror df. 



Written Assessment 



Frequency of Confrontation 59.84 6.71* 1.19 8.92 



Multidimensional Con^onta- 
tion Respons'e Scale 



5.65 2.22 1,19 2.55 



< 



.01 



.13 



Confrontation" in Inter- 
persoaal Process Scale 



2.67 



.15 -a;19 17.49 



,01 



Response Relevance Scale 



2.34 



.54 Tl9 



I 



.10 



,06. 



Role-played Assessment 

Frequency of Confrontation 



75.04 



9.74 1>19 \ 7.70 



■ Multidimensional Confron- 
tation Response Scale 



' 18.51 • 3.36 ^ Ll9 



S-.15 



,02 



,04 



Confrontation in Inter- 
_ personal Process Scale 



Response Relevance Scale 



.12 .02 1.19;'^ .v^4v92 -..04 

^ 

^02 -.26 -l.rq '4.33 • .76 



Interview Concerns 
QuestTlonnaire . 
(Anxiety Scale) 



,43 



.24 1 10 1 Ri 



1 Q 
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^Table 3 • 

Analysis of Variance for 'the Written Assessment 
on the *'Total Confrontive Impact^^" Variable 



Source 



ss 



df 



ms 



F • P< 



Be t>^een 

2 Tre^ments vs. Control y 

» i 

Self-instruction vs, 

Disc^ /Conun. 



Within 



*Total Confrontive Impl^ct 



1649.48 

44.65 
4592.70 



1 
19 



1649.48 

•44.65 
241.72 



6,8'2 



.18 



• 02 



.67 



frequency of confrontation x average multidimensional ^ 
confrontation response scale score,' 



9 



Source 



Table. 4 

Analysis of Variance* for tfee Interview 'Assessment 
on the "Total Confront iv^ Impact*" Variable 



ss 



df 



ms 



p< 



Between . 

2 Treatments vs. Control 

Sel-f-in St ruction vs. 
Piscrlm. /Coiranun . 

Within . • 



*Total i^onf rontive^^pact = 



167a. 78 

J55T96 
2859.27 




1670.'78 . 11.10 



685.96 
150.49 



* 

^4:56 



• 01 



.05 



frequency of confrontation x average irfultidimensional 
cqhf rontatipn response scale sco;;^^^'^'^ t 
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Ap^p^ndixt A 



Multidlmansiona^ Con fr'^^^'i^n^ Response^ Scale (MCRS) 
By Beck, T.F., Yager, G.cT^^e^a^.^^T. A.^ and Wilson, F.R, 



A .confrontation response may be a^ee^ .as. "h^vijng 3 dimensions: (a) the^ content ^ 
(cognitive, behavioral, or affective), (b V'^hd ydirt^cti.on (inside, or outside of the 
^counseling session), and (c) the time (past , ^res^nt^or fu^iiire). The confrontation 
response- may thus be seen as multidimens,ionai'^" ^ l^'^thin each dimension, the focus of 
the confrontation may. vary. The difficulty in p^r^fo^ming the ^confrontation response 
directly reflects the risk- involved in incr6a^iiig*tpreJ in(^iity t)f the ^couns^eling 
relationship as a result of focusing on dif feretit .a^^c^s of each dimension. 

The greatest risk and the potential for the;4noffi;;^^i^tensity in the content 
dimension is in an effective focus. The next! higfies t^ degteQ of^risk an-d intensity 
involves^ a content focus on behavior. • The lea^st; amount o'f risk and intensity is 
generated through a focus on cognitions. A fofcu^ on affect is thus assigned a 
•6core of 3, a focus on behavior is scored a 2, *and a focus on cognition is scored 
a 1. . . , ' 

The secqnd dimension, direction , has two' are^'as^ of focus: insi^de v-ersus out- . 
side the. counseling session. Th6 confrontation 'is e,ither directed toward infor- 
matipn- ' or activity which takes place within the counseling session (between 
client and counselor) or is aimed at^what happens outside the session.. Since what>. 
happens inside the sessiorr^entails more risk and eng^ders greater intensity than' 
what happens outside, the former is weighted more. heavily an3 is assigned ^a scora 
of 2, while a focus on the latter is scored a 1. / * 

■ ■ 

time^ dimension in a conf ronfation response also has two^r^as of focus: 
present, or past/future,. The confrontation may focus on the present or immediate 
client or -counselor experience, or may fx^cus on events or. activities in the past or 
future^ a non-imraediate focus. Confrontations dealing with the preseht^are seen 
as involving more risk and intensity and are thus given a score of 2. A focus on 
the past or .future is seen as less of a- risk and less'^intense , and consequently ts 
assigned a score of ,1. 



Considering tjiese three diaiaa^iDns, the leas^t difficult to learn an-d to 
demonstrate, the Ine involving the least risk,- and the, one with the least potential 
for increasing. the intensity of the interaction between the client, and counselor, 
would include »a focus on the clients* thoughts which occurred Outside the counsel- 
ing session, sometime in the past. The most di^ict^lt confrontation to learn, and 
use, the one involving the most risk, an'd the or^. yith^.the Hiost potential for in- 
creasing intensity, would focus on the clients' or counselors' feelings, and woxild 
be directed toward what is haplpening immediately, in the d^ient-counselor relationship, 

Definition of Terms * . • « 

Conter\t Dimension , ^ ' 

Affect" ^ the focus is on client or coitfiselor' feeflng, whether stated 

directly or implied >. - 

Behavidr . the focus is on client or counselor activity or behavior, 

^ Including non-verbal behavior 
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Cognition • 

Direction Dimension 
*InsiTde 

Outside ' ^ 

^ Time Dimension 
• Presegt 

Past /Future 



I r 

the f(?cus is on client or counselor thoughts, beliefs, 
expectations, interpretations or meanings ' > ' 



Che foci^s is on any thought, feeling or behavior which ire- • 
lates to the inte^raction between the client ancf counselor • 

the focus is on the thoughts, feelings, or behaAHors of the 
client which occur outside the counseling rela'tionship 



the ^focus is on the immediate experience of the client or 
counselor 



the focus is on the non-immediate experience of the client 
or counselor j 

A confrontation, response generally coasists of an identification or de- 
scription of some aspect of behavior^, followed by. a statement or question which 
challenges the client to explore some discrepancy, contradiction, or inconsistency 
regarding that behavior. It is the second part of the ^confrontation response which 
±i used as the basis for rating the response. A confrontation ends when a 'client 
makes a response after the confrontation. Responses other than confrontati?t>ns are - 
not scored. The confrontation score for an interview is obtained by dividing the 
total confrontation score by the nuj^her of confrontations in the interview. 

Combinatioi^^and Scorein^ * 



There are 12 possible combinations of qontent, direction, and time which 
may be rated on the tionf rontation scale. Combing sert5res -are multiplied to 
account for the differential risk and int^ensity involved in the confrontation 
response. The following list includes the 12 combinations with letter symbols for 
each .focus ,_weighted scores, and a total score for each combination. 



Content 



Direction 



-1 



1. 


CQgnition 


(C) 


(10 


Inside 


(I) (2) 


' 2. 


Cognition 


(C) 




Inside 


(I> (2) 


"3. 


Cognition 


(C) 


a) 


Outsid§ 


X0)(1) 


1*: 


. Cognition 


(C) 


(1) 


Outside 


(0)(1) 


5. 


Behavior 


(B) 


(2) 


Inside" 


(I) (2) 


6. 


Behavior 


(B) (2.) 


Inside 


(I) (2) 


7. 


Behavior. 


(B-) X2) 


Outside 


(0)(1) 


8. 


"Behavior 


(B)^ 


(2-) 


Outside 


(0)(1) 


9. 


Affect 


(A-) 


(3) • 


Inside « 




10. 


Affect 


(A) 


(3) 


Inside 


(I) (2) 


11. 


Affect 


(A) 


(3) 


Outside 


(0)(1) 


12. 


Affect , 


(A> 




Outside 


(did) 













Time 


Symbol 


ToCal 


Present (P) 


(2) 


CIP. 


1x2x2=4 


gPast/Future 


(PF) (1). 


CIPF 


. 1x2x1=2 


Present (P) 


(2) 


COP -4sax2"=2 


Past/Future 


(PF)(1) 


COPF' 


» 1x1x1=1 


Present (P) 


(2) 


BIP 


2x2x2=8 


Pasty Future 


(PF)(1) 


BIPF 


2x2x1=4 


Present (P) 


(2) . 


BOP 


2x1x2=4 


Past/Futpre 


(?F)(1) 


BOPF- 


2x1x1-2 


Present* 


in (2) 


AIP 


3x2x2=12 


Past/Future 


(PF)(I) 


AIPF' 


3x2x1=6, 


Present 


(P) C2) 


AOP 


3x1x2=6 


Past/Future 


(PFXD 


AOPF 


3x1x1=3 
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Rul^g to Aid- in Scor ing the MCRS - ' • i 

■ '. ■ ' , .J 

1. Stop the confrontation at the nearest possible point. Ignore 'other ' 

2 Do'noT"': °' ''y"'' i-nterpxetations) 
Dp not rate trailing sentences 

- peo^le^i'' ''^^^"^^^ °^ -g-iti- - not o.ther 

.5/ Rate the second hal^ of the confrontation ... but * • 

6. The contraction "you're" may refer to either prese nt or. past affect * 

behavior, recognition . - j ^ airecc, 

• -7. Include a conjunction if needed (Q.g*., but, -yet) 

8. Do not make as^ptions or read into responses. Take them as they are • 

* i. 

Examples ' ^ . , 

COPF 1x1x1=1 

CI. Things .are going pretij^ good. . ' 

^o"c^l:^ha°ttu•S'c^n1■'''"^^ '^'^ -^1' -hat I sens^ from your 

voice IS that you re .still having some problems. Caq we talk about those? 

BIP^^x2x2=8 



»C1. 



Co, 



I tried to study this week but it was tpp hard. The professors here dnn•^• 
with them. I don't «re If I pass or not ^ ' " 

AOf ' 3x1x2=6 

V . 



ER?C , 



